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COMMONPLACE. 


commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh ; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings; 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not ; 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace things makes his beautiful whole. 


“ 


TEACHINGS.’ 

THE revelation of the divine wisdom to the Apostle 
Peter, as he lingered apart upon the house-top at Jaffa 
in the noonday—seeking in prayer light upon his 
pathway as an apostle and a builder of the Church,— 
a vision came to him which instructed and enlight- 
ened his attentive mind, and he was made ready to 
go forth at the call of Cornelius, the Centurion, the 
Roman soldier, a righteous man and one that feared 
God, and was well reported of by the Jewish nation. 
He was able to assure the devout and sincere Corne- 
lius that God is no respecter of persons, but that in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of him. It is written that upon 
these Gentiles did the Holy Ghost descend, and the 
minds of the apostles were so instructed and enlight- 
ened that they were ready to receive such into the 
church. 

The door-way was opened to the world, and the 
truth as Christ Jesus had preached it was declared in 
many cities and by the coasts of the wide extended 
Romen dominion. It appears that the nations were 
wearied with their outgrown beliefs and were glad 
to turn to the new and beautiful faith that came forth 
out of ancient Judaism, a faith so simple that a little 
child could grasp it, so profoundly wise and deepthat 
the hoary-headed seer could join in attesting its per- 
fectness. 

Theodore Parker remarks upon the eagerness and 
warmth with which we in this quarter of the world 
receive a great man—a really great man. “Our hearts 
burn with admiration and love. We wave in his 
words like corn in the harvest wind. We should re- 
joice to obey him, forhe would speak what we need 


1Read at a Conference at Rave St. Meeting-house, Twelfth month 
1885. 


to hear.” ... Butthe hoped for leader and deliverer 
does not quite suit the world he came to save. Men 
must grow up to the word which transcends our 
knowledge and experience, and some day when we 
have grown up we shall be glad to beable to say such 
words too. It seems that neither the Pharisee who 
sought safety in the Mosaicreligion in all its minutiz ; 
nor the Sadducee who believed not at all in the im- 
mortality of the soul; northe Essenes, who despaired 
of both church and state and turned aside into the 
wilderness, the ascetics and reformers of that age, 
could accept the greatness of the blessed Nazarene, 
until after his martyrdom, which, as be had promised, 
drew all men after him. There was now-a Church at 
Jerusalem, and those who had loved and followed the 
blessed Master—had heard his simple and baptizing 
ministry, together with Paul, the eager young Jew 
of Tarsus—were ready to go forth to mankind in all 
nations with the mission of the truth. 

And what was this truth? What was the annun- 
ciation that was to draw the worshipers from all the 
shrines of the gods of Hellenism ? 

It is simply stated in the closing words of the Acts 
of the Apostles that Paul, the anointed but chained 
apostle, who was to plant the seed at the city of 
Rome, dwelt two whole years at his own hired house, 
and received all that came in unto him, preaching 
the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him. We know that perhaps one of 
his first apostolic works at Rome wasa manly rebuke 
of the gross sins of his Roman converts, yet he calls 
them not to the Jewish laws—to the Jewish Mosaic 
ritual—but to the law of the Spirit, spoken directly 
to the soul,—old as time, yet ever new,—which if a 
man obey he enters on an endless progress, and has 
become a citizen of the longed-for kingdom of Heaven. 

There was boundless joy and peace in this testi- 
mony, and the devoted Paul, amid many besetments 
and privations as we may well believe, could ery, “I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate ué from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

It would be a good thing to know more of the tes- 
timony of this gifted man of God in his own hired 
house at this mighty central city of the Roman world- 
empire. At the time of his ministry we know not 


that there were any written documents to be his 
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guide. As to the cto words of the Christ, he must 
have learned them from his brother apostles, orally. 

His power and authority as a teacher must have 
come to him with the Holy Ghost. His learn- 
ing at the feet of Gamaliel does not seem to have 
been his training for his new great work which he 
espouses with such overmastering zeal. Yet it fur- 
nishes him with weapons to be used in his contests 
with the Jews—for whose sake he could declare him- 
self willing to be accursed from God—if by any means 
he might persuade them to accept the great light 
which had dawned upon their nation, and through 
them was given unto the world. The other apostles 
according to their gift could speak from their ex- 
perience of the teaching of the master, and would ex- 
hort to brotherly love and to charity and peace, for 
their great teacher had plainly shown them and im- 
pressed it upon their minds, that the law of univer- 
sal love is the sum total of all divine law—and will 
answer as the guide for the whole conduct of life. 
Love and allegiance to God the Father, and a broth- 
erhood of love for all mankind. There does not seem to 
have been any ritual which was obligatory. The gentle 
ministry of the approved disciples does not give 
much clue to any formal creed or formula of worship. 
There were faithful exhortations of one another 
and brotherly cautions. Peter found the writings of 
“our beloved brother Paul” hard to be understood by 
the unlearned, and that the unstable were wresting 
them to their own destruction. The beloved John, who 
loved to be close to the master when he sat or re- 
clined like a Roman on a couch at meat, nestling to 
him like a child, wrote distinctly that the message 
he had to give to the Church—was “that God is light 
and in him is no darkness at all.” Jesus Christ had 
walked in the light of God and his true disciples 
would be known by their Christ-like walk in life. 
They would be known asthe Master had promised, 
by their works, not by their professions. John closes 
his first epistle with this significant counsel to the 
Church, “Little Children, keep yourselves from 
idols.” Well might the holy elder who had been 
nearest to the heart of the blessed master, give this 
warning to the newly baptized Church, for idolatry 
was ever a besetting sin of mankind from which the 
great lawgiver Moses had sought by strictest prohibi- 
tion to guard the people of Israel. By external or- 
dinance Israel was to be held to spirituality of wor- 
ship according to the Mosaic law, but Jesus was more 
effectually to draw mankind to simple spirituality by 
the sweet reasonableness of his instructions, and by 
his h‘gh example. 

Twice more did the faithful John write briefly— 
once to an elect lady and her children (a symbol of 
the Christian church say some.) He salutes her with 
great respect, even deference, but warns her against 
false teachers which have begun to trouble the in- 
fant church. But his only word was yet that in- 
junction of the dear Master which had become the 
keynote of his life and ministry “Love one anoih- 
er.” 

The third epistle of the Elder—now growing real- 
ly old, was to Gaius, the well-beloved. He claims 
him as his spiritual child and declares, “I have no 


greater joy than to hear that my children walk in 
the truth.” He praises him for his faithful doing of 
the work of bis day, for his charity before the 
chureh. There is a strong contrast between this 
faithful Gaius and another Greek disciple Diotro- 
phes who claims preéminence and becomes a perse- 
cutor, (he did it again in 1827). Then his counsel is 
to Gaius “ Beloved, follow not that which is evil, but 
that which is good. He that doeth good is of God, 
but he that doeth evil hath not seen God.” There is 
nothing new in this brief letter. 

But these apostles were seen to have the leading 
of the Spirit of God. And this is the corner-stone of 
the professions of the Society of Friends. The Apostle 
Paul in his first epistle to the Corinthians, vi. 19, 
asks these professed Christians “ Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” This 
Spirit within is the main token of a Christian ac- 
cording to the view of the learned and exalted apos- 
tle—and he adds negatively that “If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” 

We are ever ready to affirm that without the Spir- 
it’s presence, Christianity itself cannot be. 

The Society of Friends were of those who in the 
day of their first gathering sought to realize the 
blessed experiences known to the early church and 
promised by Christ. “ He will guide you into all 
truth.” “ He will teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance.” 

They hold that this indwelling of the Spirit, this 
Holy Ghost, is a perpetual ordinance to God’s church 
and people. They restrict the term Christian, in its 
full significance, to those in whom the Spirit of God 
dwells. A consciousness of this guidance is the ut- 
most ¢omfort and peace to the disciple, and experi- 
ence as a people leads us to the satisfied conviction 
that such guidance is a safe reliance. We have 
tasted of the precious fruits of the Spirit and they 
are most sweet and refreshing. a 


THE PRESENT NEEDS OF THE 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


AND ITS BELATIONS TO OUR REPUBLICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS.—I. 


UNDER Republican governments all great reforms 
—whether social, moral, religious or political are de- 
pendent for success upon the education of the peo- 
ple in relation thereto; and the temperance reform 
having reached a point where it is largely involved 
with questions of civil government, there are some 
facts in connection therewith, to which I wish to in- 
vite deliberate and careful consideration, and to that 
end, have chosen to present them at a time remote 
from any general elections, while minds are less like- 
ly to be biased by political excitement. 

There is not room in this essay to dwell on the 
magnitude of the evils of intemperance—of the suf- 
fering, the sorrow, the misery, the human degrada- 
tion and the human woe, that follow in the trail of 
the alcoholic liquor traffic,—nor of the importance of 
total abstinence, nor do I deem it necessary ; .for 
since science has so clearly demonstrated and exper- 
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iencé so conclusively proven, that it is the use, and 
not merely the abuse of alcoholic beverages that is 
responsible for all the evils of intemperance as a nat- 
ural and legitimate result therefrom, those who ig- 
nore such teaching would scarcely be influenced by 
anything that might be offered here. 

The evil has become so universally sovegutend by 
all moral citizens that the point to which the present 
generation should especially address itself is, “ How 
shall we get rid of it?” 

The fact that, in spite of all the efforts that have 
been put forth during the last century by individu- 
als and organizations of noble christian men and 
women, the consumption of alcoholic beverages in 
this country has increased during the last decade, 
nearly twice as fast as the population, points to the 
necessity for doing something more than has yet 
been done, to eradicate (it is not sufficient to stay the 
progress of) this terrible scourge, which has been 
truthfully declared to be more deadly than pesti- 
lence, famine and war combir~:i. So many have 
been the plans devised and tried to egulate the evil, 
that we can easily understand wuy Wendell Phillips 
—in speaking of his experience with the anti-slavery 
reform—should have said, “ It seems to be the way 
of reforms to try every conceivable wrong method, 
before the right one will be adopted.” 

The era of sentiment in the temperance reform is 
past. The time has come when appeals must be 
made to judgment and reascn instead of emotions; 
and in dealing with this subject, many overlook the 
fact that there are two separate and distinct phases 
of the temperance question, the confusion of which 
often leads to erroneous conclusions. The drinking 
of intoxicating liquors is an individual act, subject 
to individual control; "and to persuade men to ab- 
stain from such drinking must ever remain to be 
within the sphere of moral and christian influences. 
But the sale of such liquors, by which men are 
tempted to drink, isa public act, subject to public 
control; therefore the question of “ what policy 
shall be pursued towards the liquor traffic is purely 
a question of civil government, and consequently as 
purely a political question. And as far back as tem- 
perance work can be traced we find a recognition of 
the necessity for controlling the trafic, and this ne- 
cessity on the two fundamental principles that we 
are “our brother’s keeper,” to the extent of our pow- 
er and influence, and that man of himself, unaided 
by a higher power, never was able to resist tempta- 
tion. 

According to the account we have of the first 
man—Adam—though created in-the image of his 
Maker, and without any “inherited evil propensi- 
ties,’—when he was tempted he yielded. The Apos- 
tle Paul said, “ The good that I would, I do not; and 
the evil that I would not, I do.” Peter, the disciple 
of Jesus, said, “ Though I should die with thee, yet 
will I not deny thee,” yet before the cock crew, he 
denied him thrice: and Jesus recognized the same, 
when, in that remarkable specimen of prayer, he 
said, “ Lead us not into temptation,” and such has 
been’ the experience of mankind down through all 
ages. 





Our laws against Meepiai iediiiae neniois lot- 
teries and kindred places, are based on the same 
principles. 

England’s great Premier, Gladstone, says, “ It. is 
the function of civil government to make it easy to 
do right, and difficult to do wrong,” and this being 
preciseiy the object in suppressing the traffic in in- 
toxicating beverages, nothing can more properly be 
a subject for its action. When the moderate use of al- 
coholic beverages was considered a good thing, and 
only the excessive use an evil, laws designed to re- 
strict the traffic to such moderate use, were consist- 
ent with that view. But the moral phase of the 
work has gone on upward until the end of the first 
century of temperance work, has shown us that any 
use of alcoholic beverages is injurious to any heal- 
thy living organism, and the highwater mark of 
“total abstinence” has been reached, for in the 
“Boston Journal of Chemistry or Popular Science 
News,” within the past year, the editor, Dr. R. J. 
Nicholl, LL. D., says, “the banishment of alcohol 
would not deprive us of a single one of the indis- 
pensable agents which modern civilization demands. 
Neither would chemical science be retarded by its 
loss. . . . In no instances of disease in any form, is 
it a medicine which might not be dispensed with, 
and other agents substituted.” 

Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chicago,—whose high standing 
in the medical fraternity is attested by the fact that 
he was President of the International Medical Con- 
gress that met in Philadelphia in 1876—holds the 
same opinion. I cite this to show that those who 
advocate the prohibition of the traffic as a beverage, 
are not going to the extreme limit that recent scien- 
tific investigation would justify ; for no prohibitory 
law that I have heard of anticipates interfering with 
the use of alcohol for strictly medicinal or scientific 
purposes. But now that abstinence from alcohol- 
ic beverages has become the almost universally 
recognized standard for the individual, among those 
who pretend to be temperance advocates, we find 
the political position of nearly all the states, and uur 
Nation, directly antagonizing our moral position ; for 
law is regarded as the legal standard of right and 
wrong. A law that sanctions the sale of any article 
to any degree, assumes that the sale of that article 
to that degree, is right ; and if it is right to sell intoxi- 
cating beverages, it cannot be wrong to buy and use 
them. Consequently every person who, by vote or 
influence, upholds any system of licensing the traffic 
in intoxicating beverages, does encourage drinking 
such beverages, to the extent that such law sanctions 
the sale, by assuming, and thus publicly proclaiming 
that such drinking is right; and while the state and 
nation decree that moderate drinking (which is the 
downhill road to drunkenness) is right, our moral ef- 
forts to persuade men that it is wrong will be un- 
availing, for we are but individuals, while law is re- 
garded as the concentrated wisdom of the state. 
And the only law that can harmonize with the doc- 
trine of “total abstinence” is a law that totally prohi- 
bits the trafic; and any person whe advocates “ total 
abstinence,” advertises either his ignorance or insi: - 
cerity,; when he advocates anything less than a total 
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prohibition of the traffic. And until such prohibi- 
tion is obtained we can only expect that the con- 
sumption of liquor with its attendant pauperism, vice 
and crime, will increase; hence the necessity for giv- 
ing special attention now, to the political phase of 
the work, to bring it into harmony with our moral 
position. 

There is, however, a class who are honestly inter- 
ested in temperance work, and being twenty years at 
least behind the teachings of science do not recognize 
the necessity for total abstinence, yet realize that in- 
temperance is a great evil, and that something 
should be done to arrest it; which they still hope to 
do, through some kind of a license system; and for 
the benefit of such let us briefly review the nature 
and effect of such systems. 

License lawsare not necessarily restrictive. Hack- 
drivers, expressmen, venders of vegetables, etc., are 
licensed, not that less accommodation should be given 
for the transportation of passengers or merchandise, 
or that fewer vegetables should be sold, but for the 
protection of their business. But I will be told that 
licenses to sell liquors are not like these, and are only 
granted to a certain class of individuals. True; and 
if there was no other objection to our liquor license 
system, this one feature should condemn it, with 
every American citizen. The creation of a privileged 
class—as is contemplated in any such license system, 
by selling toa few, the privilege of indulging in acts 
which others are prohibited from doing, began with 
monarchies, belongs to monarchies, and is antago- 
nistic to every fundamental principle of republican 
government. But some may claim that “ high-li- 
cense” is restrictive: but what does experience 
teach? It generally at first reduces the number of 
places where liquors are sold, but in no case has it 
permanently reduced the quantity of liquors sold, 
nor the evilsof intemperance. After the high license 
system had been in operation in Nebraska more than 
a year, the president of the Brewer’s Association in 
that State said, although they opposed the enactment 
of the law, they now found that as much beer had 
been sold, and as it gave them more responsible cus- 
tomers, there had been less trouble in making col- 
lections, and it had been a benefit to their trade. 
The Nebraska Methodist,a paper that advocated the 
adoption of the law,—after a year and ahalf of trial, 
said, “ a $500 or a $1000 license has no more effect on 
imtemperance in Nebraska, than a tax on brimstone 
would have on the condition of lost souls.” 

If a “ high license” system should be adopted for 
the city of New York that would close up one-third 
of the ten or fifteen places frequently to be found on 
a single block, where liquors are sold, (or for instance 
the 6th wardof the city of Philadelphia, where there 
is a saloon for each seven voters), we should at once 
hear the claim that “high license had done won- 
drous things for temperance. But can any sane per- 
son seriously believe that it would reduce the quan- 
tity ef liquor sold? Experience in other places 
teaches that it would only close the places where the 
least was sold, and the least harm done, and give the 
others more patronage. 

But some tell us that “ high liconse” would close 


up the lowest drinking saloons, and * make the busi- 
ness more respectable.” (?) Would this be any bet- 
ter if it did? Nay, it would be worse. Whatever 
gives to any vice an appearance of respectability, 
only makes it so much more alluring and dangerots. 

My eyes are pained whenever I pass the low Vile 
dens, where whiskey passes over the filthy cowkter 
and sanded floor; yet these places give me but tittle 
concern in comparison with the gilded saloons ;— 
where the poisonous draught is served in fancy gob- 
lets over the marbleslab; where satan lurks in games 
of chance, or cards, or dice ; or with melodious sounds 
to drown the “ still smail voice ” of the monitor witb- 
in, and lead the mind from virtue’s paths away ;— 
seeking for their victims, those who would soar far 
above the temptations of the low groggery. If there 
is any class of dram-shops which we can afford to tol- 
erate, or for which there is any justification, it is the 
dirtiest of them all; for if there isany argument that 
justifies the toleration of a single dram-shop any- 
where, it is, that we uave among us a class of persons 
who, through the indulgence——and with the sanc- 
tion—of the State, have destroyed their manhood. 
and cultivated such a de, aved appetite, that to now 
deprive them of all opportunity to satisfy their mor- 
bid cravings, would seem like torture; now, if for 
the sake of this clase, we must tolerate some dram- 
shops, the lowest and filthiest of them all, would sup- 
ply the want as well as places of more respectable 
appearance,—and would repulse rather than attract 
all persons with any sense of self-respect. 

Throwing an appearance of respectability about a 
drinking saloon is but weaving an angel’s robe for 
satan that he may the more easily deceive. 

No law that aims at the vices of the poor, while it 
panders to the vices of the rich, can ever succeed in 
this country. Ifthe sale of liquors is a good thing, 
every man and woman should have an equal privi- 
lege to pursue it. If it is wrong no license fee how- 
ever high can make it right, and it should not be tol- 
erated with any. “ High license” isa delusion and 
a snare! with which political demagogues hope to 
catch temperance people,—it is the “side track” up- 
on which the liquor interests have tried to gwitch 
them whenever there was a prospect of reaching pro- 
hibition. 

No license system has ever been a success as a re- 
pressive measure, even under monarchical govern- 
ments, where the enforcement of the restrictive fea- 
tures of such laws is more certain than it is or can 
be here, where it is possible for the criminal class to 
depose any magistrate who may be faithful in his 
construction of the law against them. As Horace 
Greeley said in 1854, “ Next to the man who goes 
squately in for prohibition, give me the man who ad - 
vocates every man’s right to sell what he pleases, 
and as he pleases.” . Jesse H. Gairren 
Yorktown, N. J. 


When we are out of sympathy with the young, 
then I think our work in this world is over. 


"_Unselfish and noble acts are the most radiant 
epochis in the biography of souls.—Dayib Tuomas. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HUMANITY. 


O HOW much is compressed in this one word, espe- 
cially when clothed with the inspiring power that so 
eminently exalted Jesus Christ, as the records show, 
during. the years of his ministry, that he never 
nee aoe the high standard set in prophet- 
before his birth. “ Lo, I come, in 
armen book it ie written of meto do thy 
will, O God,” this it wasthat exalted him above all 
that came before. Nor did he claim anything as a 
man, “I of myself can do nothing, the Father that is 
in me he doeth the works.” For this simple obedi- 
ence his name stands exalted above every name and 
will through the ages yet to come. The grace of God 
was upon bim, and as he grew in stature he grew in 
favor, both with God and man. A portion of the di- 
ving grace is freely bestowed upon all. It humbles 
self, and gives the spirit of judgment to men in pow- 
er, bath in church and state and in the minor duties 
of the home circle if they be so called, but much of 
public weal has its foundation outside the home 
training. In the wisdom from above that is pure, 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, how lovely 
woukd the journey of this life be. Come, fellow 
Ohrigtiang, let us rise above difficulties that like an 
army combine to keep us in the oackground, and fol- 
low Christ our Rock, in full faith that having been 
with him in baptism he will own us as his before the 
angele of God, and we shall reign with him in glory. 
Saran Hont. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE DECLINE OF THE SOCIETY. 

THIS is a subject which has agitated the Society of 
Friends from center to circumference for some time, 
and many views have been expressed thereon, but 
nothing definite has been arrived at. I with others 
have my views which may differ very materially from 
many honest thinkers, and I may say life-long work- 
ers in the old and much loved forms of holding our 
meetings, which I fear has become a form without 
that life and power recommended by the founder of 
the Society of Friends, George Fox, wherein he gaid, 
“ Hold all of your meetings in the power of God.” 

‘Now I desire to give my views upon the subject in 
language as clear as I am capable of, . .d I ask that 
all may suspend judgment until they ..ve heard me 
through. In the first place, I belic, hat our meet- 
ings will be just what we individuaity try to make 
them, that we can have them attractive or repulsive 
as we desire; for if we individually have a desire for 
the maintenance and spread of the glorious principles 
for which our predecessors so nobly bore and suffered, 
how can we their ‘children meet together day after 
day im; I fear-a lifeless: form, as ert 
many of our meetings. 

I am satisfied in my mind thet “Paul may plant 
and Apollos water but God giveth the increase.” 

I also believe in the Seripture deelaration, that 
God ¢reated man in’ his own ‘irhage and likeness. 
Now God is love, and his dtizivates sare ieee: truth, 
mercy, ete, - -. 


Man therefore being a compound being, in pos- 
session of an intellectual ag well as aspiritual nature, 
T believe he was designed to work in harmony with 
the divine mind in order for his happiness in this 
life and in that life to come, and that he helps those 
most who try to help themselves when governed by 
those attributes of love. This being the design ofour 
Heayenly Father, is it not evident to every reflecting 
mind that if we do not use those gifts of the divine 
father that barrenness and death must be the legiti- 
mate result? When we takea view ofthe world 
around us, what a wide field for thoughtand medita- 
tion is opened before us, teaching us most conclu- 
sively that the good Father designed that man should 
cooperate with him for his highest good. 

He created the iron and granite in the hill, the 
timber in the forest, the silk and flaxen fiber, but he 
never built a house or made a coat for man. And he 
algo created man with a knowledge sufficient to util- 
ize those good gifts for his happiness and comfort in 
this life ; and he also gave him a portion of his own 
divine spirit, by which he continues as he ever did 
in any former.age to teach his creature man, that . 
which he would have him do for his highest good. 

I believe this spiritual nature of man when left 
free and unfettered is sufficient to give him a clear 
knowledge of the Father’s will concerning him. Then 
why should we, as a religiously professing people, be- 
lieving in the continuous divine revelation of the 
Father, conclude that those ancient worthies have 
completed the work, that we have nothing to do but 
to wrap our cloaks around us and sit in silence and 
wonder why our meetings and membership are de- 
clining? This is the point I desire to draw our atten- 
tion to; to cite us back to the concern that actuated 
early Friends to go forth and declare the truths that 
the Father had revealed tothem. I believe there is 
an increasing desire on the part of many Friends for 
the maintenance of the glorious testimonies of this 
society. 

Then let those concerned ones examine them- 
selves and See if the cause of the decline does not rest 
upon those who attend meeting once and twice in 
the week! * 

James SMEDLEY. 


Wakefield, ‘Twelfth m month 15th, 1885. 


Is HE NOT OUR BROTHER ?' 


IF in the busy rush through life we would more of- 
ten” pause and in thoughtful deliberation each ask 
himself the above question, by what a different con- 
dition of society would we be surrounded. We forget 
that the same ‘circumstances do not bear upon all 
alike; we forget that it has pleased an All-Wise 
Creator to endow some with strength and others 
with weakness; we forget that some are mentally in- 
capacitated for self-preservation, while others have 
the gift of a divinely inspired power sufficient to 
lead all ‘who will into the green pastures. How of- 
ten the ‘self-imposed opinion “I am holier than 

1 Read -before Buffalo First-day School, Twelfth month 6th, 


1885, at which time the subject of ‘Temperance’ was made the 
especial lesson for the day's exercises. - 
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thou ” will prompt us to step aside fearing that even 
the touch of the soiled fingers of the abandoned and 
discouraged one may contaminate us, and yet it was 
to such especially that Christ addressed himself. 
How many of us place ourselves securely upon a high 
spot and call to those struggling in the impure cur- 
rent to swim for shore else they will perish, and 
how few of us are willing to soil our garments by step- 
ping down and into the turbid stream, and with hands 
strengthened by faith restore the sinking one to the 
life God designed him to live, for, Is he not my 
brother? 

Practical Christianity, to my mind, is.a reaching 
down after the weak. We must not be satisfied with 
loud calling from an elevated position of supposed 
security. 

Many hard and earnest workers in the cause of 
humanity make this fatal mistake; they will stand 
comfortably upon a clean swept pavement, and in 
tones freighted with love and pity call upon the 
prostrate form in the gutter to get upon his knees 
and ask God to give him strength to resist sin, while 
at that moment the poor creature is so weak with 
intoxication and degradation that he cannot rise. 
No, my friends, reach down, pick him up and as 
“cleanliness is next to Godliness” (next before, in 
my opinion), cleanse him of that which makes the 
outer man repulsive and he is at once in a condition 
to respect himself, consequently more susceptible to 
religious impressions. 

Do not ask a man to pray while he is shivering in 
the cold blasts, half naked and nearly starved, but 
show him that he has a friend in man by clothing 
him and feeding him, and he will be more ready to 
believe that he can find a friend in God also. I 
would not be understood as depreciating or discour- 
aging prayer, on the contrary, I believe it is essen- 
tial for ultimate restoration, but to avail the mind 
must be taken from self, and how is this possible 
while hunger is gnawing and frost biting? There 
lies God’s temple prostrate, defiled, corrupted, and it 
is in our power, my brother, my sister, to restore it, 
and we have our reward plainly offered for, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Ruskin says, “The good work of the. world is 
done either in pure and unvexed instinct, or else, 
and better, it is cheerful and helpful, doing of what 
the hand finds to do in surety that, at evening time, 
whatever is right the Master will give.” 

W. G. Justice. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SOME CRITICISMS ON PREVAILING METHODS OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 

I LOOK upon the teacher who to-day goes forth 
to his works of instruction in the city of Philadelphia 
as an individual blessed far above the preceding gen- 
eration of teachers, who labored for the training of 
our minds, and for the storing of them with needful 
lore, How much more full is now the store of appar- 
atus for the illustration of the physical sciences, and 


~ 1Read by Susan Roberts at the Educational Conference, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, 12th month 19th, 1885. 


how much more profoundly have the investigators 
searched out the secrets of nature’s laws and meth- 
ods. 

‘The books of reference are so exhaustive fhat the 
student can be trained to be constantly self helpful— 
a fellow learner with his teacher. - 

Why I remember when our school-room had no 
dictionary, much less a cyclopedia,—had no black- 
board, and no wall-maps,—and we had to acquire the 
training needful by such methods as had been dis- 
covered and applied at that day. We were required 
to learn certain things without considering whether 
we had any special inclination for that kind of work, 
nor were the guardians of our homes to labor with us 
to exhaustion to be assured that we were safely posted 
with the lessons of the day. 

These lessons had time enough allotted to them 
and we must somehow occomplish the work. We 
must help ourselves. I claim that in the very diffi- 
culties we had to encounter was asimulus that was 
the best of intellectual discipline for the ambitious 
young learner. We had a number of lions to conquer 
for ourselves which have since been slain, they say. 
But would not the youth of to-day beall the stronger 
in fiber for more of the old gymnastics ? 

How comfortably,—leisurely —was the kind school- 
master of the old time! He might sit and make and 
mend pens by the hour, while his disciples diligent- 
ly memorized the geography lesson and found the 
places in the atlas, or ciphered up the problems of the 
arithmetic. The day passed tranquilly, with change 
of employment, intervals for play, plenty of time for 
every thing, and when the afternoon began to dark- 
en of a winter’s day, our quiet labors drew to an end, 
and we went home with merry hearts without 
any portentous pile of books to depress the heart 
and make the arms ache. The kind master, too,—he 
may go skating, or nutting, or sleighing with a light 
heart, for he has done a good day’s work like any 
other worker,and does not have to continue his 
school work far into the night, till his brain is ex- 
hausted and his heart is sick. And so we learned 
the three R’s all unconscious of any special hardship 
in the situation. How inadequate as a preparation 
for life was the narrow curriculum of the country 
school! If our acquisitions of knowledge had ended 
here we would have been indeed pitiable. But we 
learned at the country school the habits of obedience, 
diligence and self-reliance, and with these and the 
three R’s the world is before us, and nothing is quite 
out of our reach. The acquisition of higher knowl- 
edge of any. kind is work for the whole life. 

I remember sitting at the feet of a gifted and faith- 
ful teacher of the higher order, in the days of enthu- 
siastic youth, and exclaiming with others that if we 
only had the knowledge she had, we would be quite 
content-with our learning. Buatshe told.us that: what 
she had attained by a life time of work we would not 
get by a few years at school, but that our heads would 
be gray like hers when we had learned as many les- 
sons as she had. 

But every branch of human knowledge has in- 
creased enormously in yolume since then, and) espe- 
cially the natural sciences. In the little life of sehool 
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we must crowd things enormously to get through 


satisfactorily with the most ordinary curriculum, 
And the enlightened teacher does not need to be in- 
formed that the learning piled on the young gradu- 
ate is quite superficial at best, and that the best and 
only truly valuable education he has been able to 
bestow has been a degree of mental training which, 
with certain elementary memorizing, will enable the 
student really to commence the business of life—and 
this is or should bea life-long development in the 
direction to which the natural gifts tend. 

The best thought in the educational world now 
tends to making study mainly a disciplinary process, 
instead of the delusive idea which would make it an 
all-informing one. Suppose some deluded enthusi- 
ast for encyclopedic knowledge ha been able at last 
to get a definite acquaintance with every article in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” would it Le at all 
desirable? Or would not the mind be in better 
working order when less heavily freighted with 
facts, better trained to use its powers, more disci- 
plined to logical thought,and more prepared by 
proper training of hand and eye for usefulness in ev- 
ery direction? The well educated youth is he who 
is best prepared by mental, physical and moral cul- 
ture to go effectively to work without falling into vi- 
tal error at the outset, 

The trained mind, not the overladen mind, is 
the aim of the true educator. Some of us who were 
once practical, and are now theorists, want to see yet 
more sweeping reforms in this direction. 

There is danger, owing to the vast increase in the 
realms of natural science, that far too much in the 
way of definite memory storing will be attempted, 
to the disgust of the students and the disappoint- 
ment of the teachers. 

The monthly examination is intended to insure 
diligence in the persistent memory-storing process, 
It is believed to be very stimulating to the student, 
and I see no reason why the ever recurring “ten 
questions ’ should be any hardship to the faithful 
learner. But the examination is not a recitation to 
be disposed of in school hours, but it consists in the 
preparing of written answers to a series of searching 
questions on the part of the pupils, and the carrying 
of them home by the teacher that he may judge by 
the midnight oil as to the results of the examination. 
Might it not be considered as rather hard usage for 
our very faithful teachers? Are we sure that the 
game is worth the candie? Reports to parents of 
the average of the pupils for all the recitations are 
also rendered monthly, and this is a tedious and la- 
borious task, ever recurring, and perhaps does no 
harm to the pupil. But does it do him any good 
commensurate with the wear and tear of good teach- 
er-stuff, which really is or ocght to be of some value? 

Now the definite petition of your essayist is that 
a crusade should be forthwith preached against use- 
less work and I propose the formation of @ society to 
inquire what legislation, if any, is needed for the 
proper protection not of children, but teachers, from 
cruelty. 

Our schools are now such a power for good in our 
community and have received so large a share of the 


care and labor of concerned Friends that they can 
well afford any such innocuous criticism as this, 
since the supposed evils, hinted at here, are very 
easily removable without danger to any principle 
vital to the best form of a good practical education. 

O, Friends! the world is entirely too full of work, 
and has need of play-spells. Needful work must be 
done, but let us steadily go about expurgating that 
which is of no manner of use and is only a weariness 
to soul and body. We will fully agree that man is 
the most preciousand useful thing on earth ; and that 
no cost of time or labor spent on the development of 
human beings is too great, or should be adjudged to 
be wasted—if, indeed, this is the best use to which 
we can put time and labor, in order to promote this 
high end—the development of the human being to 
its best possibilities. Indeed it has been affirmed 
that the wise care and guidance of a child is the high- 
er form of skilled labor, and we are bound to pro- 
mote its being donein the best manner—that is, with 
no meagre economy of effort or of time. But what if 
it should appear that the outlay of time and of labor 
has been lavished in the wrong direction ? 

I have heard Louis Agassiz lecture as to the best 
ways and means of conducting the education of the 
youth, his face beaming with thelight of enthusiasm, 
the fervor and fire which were fitting to his calling, 
—as he illustrated the process of giving instruction in 
natural science. Suppose we had warned this seerin 
education, that he had forgotten to mention that by a 
tedious and incessant mathematical process he must 
keep a guage on the acquisitions of his pupils, so that 
parents can know, all along, just how much is being 
ground out inthe education mill. Would he not 
have replied : “ But my aim is to educate them to re- 
search in the universe of God in which they are to 
spend their existence. I believe the deeper growth 
that will show really the results of my work will not 
be truly indicated by these wearisome and mechani- 
cal proeesses. Really, kind friends, you must trust 
me to give my strength more to the availing work of 
education and instruction, than to that which is only 
mechanical, and not truly helpful. 

It was long ago concluded that “Labor is Wor- 
ship,” but not all labor is equally of that nature. 
That labor which calls forth the highest faculties of 
the mind and heart, and tends to the permanent 
benefit of the minds and hearts of others particular- 
ly of the young, is surely of the nature of worship. 
But we cannot say so much of that which bas no such 
tendency, and which is but a terrible weariness to 
both soul and body. Let us have as little of it as pos- 
sible—not just as much as can be formulated. 

And now, I ask the experienced teachers present, 
to set me right where I am wrong, to enlighten this 
conference as to the most economical methods of ex- 
aminations and of school reports, and to treat some- 
what of the question of the possibility and the desir- 
ability of sparing school workers some of that weari- 
some fruitless toil which has been said not only to 
consume the dae to Morpheus, but to rob teachers of 
their Sabbath rest. 


—eeeEEEEeeeEeeeEeeEEeeee 
Happiness is not perfected until it is shared. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

THERE seems a fitness and propriety in the general 
observance ofthe advent of a New Year, as a stand- 
point from which, looking backward, we may be 
made sensible of our weakness, our failures, and our 
mistakes; and profiting by the experiences of the 
past, turn our faces in the direction of that which 
lies before, with firm resolve to mend where 
amendment is possible, to bear where nothing else 
remains for us, and hopefully take up whatever 
promises well in the opening prospect. 

“"Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours” is 
an old adage, worthy a place among the practical 
lessons of our own times. The traveler ascending a 
mountain scarcely realizes the dangers of the journey, 
as step by step he picks his way up the perilous 
steep; but gaining a point from which he can look 
back upon the path he has trodden, he is able to 
form a truer estimate of the difficulties encountered 
and the dangers he has escaped. So it is with the 
journey we are all traveling, and it is well for us to 
pause as the mile-stone of another period is reached 
that we may discover just where we are, and what 
progress we are making towards the summit of our 
destination. 

In the broader outlook that reaches beyond our 
dndividual ends and aims there is much to inspire 
-feelings of gratitude and thankfulness, and a hopeful 
trust in the advancement of our race along the lines 
‘of best endeavor. Peace and rich harvests make the 
home-life of our nation bright and happy, where the 
foul blot ofintemperance defiles not its hearth-stone, 
.and the determined efforts of many earnest men and 
-women to remove this stain give reason to hope that 
‘substantial progress will be made in that direction. 

Among the agencies that are moulding the thought 
and forming the opinions of the age no one holds so 


great’a share of power as the press. We are too busy, 


our modern life is too full, its lines run out in too 
many directions, for all to think for themselves, and 
there zre few comparatively who are thinkers, The 
seers and teachers of old walked and talked in quiet 
groves, and their words of wisdom and scholastic 
learning fell on the earsof the few, who were trained 
to listen, to question, and to discuss. In our times 
the hand that wields the pen too often dashes off with 
& speed that gives no time for mature thought,—for 
careful weighing of the words that are to reach the 
multitades whose judgment is swayed and opinion 
moulded by what is thus presented. The mind 
“grows by what it feeds upon,” and the tone of pub- 
lic thought is in the direction of that which ministers 
to its sustenance. It becomies the bounden duty of 
every thoughtful and conscientious reader to encour- 
age that which tends towards the building up ofa 
national life, strong and honorable and enduring. 
That declaration made of old tothe people most ad- 
vanced in morals and religion, “ Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation, but sin isa reproachto any people” is 
worthy to be written in letters of gold in every hall 
of legislation. Whe wine 

As the recognized representative and exponent of 
the views and opinions of our branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, the conductors of this paper hold it tobe 
their earnest purpore to stand by and support every 
object that has for its end the promotion of righteous- _ 
ness in the earth, to hold fast every principle and 
testimony of our Society that two centuries of ex- 
perience have demonstrated to be worthy our deepest 
and fullest acceptance, and to seek for still clearer 
knowlelge respecting our relations to the Infinite 
mind,—to strengthen every cord that binds man to 
his fellow in the bonds of true fraternity, and give 
wider scope to all the faculties that bless and ennoble 
the human family. ; 

We gratefully acknowledge the help we receive 
in this arduous, yet important work. Our friends 
and well-wishers are constantly augmenting our list, 
and the ready response to our requests for items of 
information respecting meetings, and church work 
throughout the Society, make the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL more and more the exponent of the thought 
and the labor of our branch of the Society of Friends. 
The excellent sermons, the carefully prepared essays 
and the extracts from the writings of eminent schol- 
ars and thinkers outside our fold, that are from time 
to time sent us for publication, give evidence that 
our work is appreciated, and has its place. 

With the same watchful oversight that has 
brought it to the close of the present year full of hope 
and promise, and with a continued reliance upon the 
only Power that gives permanency to any work, we 
trust to make it in the year upon which we have just 
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entered worthy the continued support and adherence 
of those whose religious thought it represents, 


We are glad to find that our proposal to have the 
“volume” end and begin evenly with the calendar 
year, is very satisfactory to our subscribers generally. 
So far we have heard from none who diaapprove it, 
while many have written to express their approval. 


Our friend Jesse H. Griffen, of Underhill, New 
York, has sent us a very elaborate essay on “ the 
Present Needs of the Temperance Reform, and its Re- 
lation to our Republican Government.” Its length is 
much more considerable than we are ordinarily will- 
ing to print, but his explanation of his exercise in its 
preparation, and his strong desire to have it laid be- 
fore our readers in some way, have induced us to un- 
dertake to make a place for it, in four parts, the first 
one being given in the present issue. As he states 
his ideas and presents his arguments very clearly, we 
trust that we shall be considered as having given a 
proper hearing to the view of the Temperance ques- 
tion represented by his essay. So many subjects 
press upon us, while the demand for variety in the 
paper isso general and so reasonable, that we are 
obliged to exercise discrimination in assigning space 
for each. 


MARRIAGES. 

EASTBURN—PUGH.—At the residence of the bride's 
father, in Doylestown, Pa., Twelfth month 23d, 1885, Hugh 
B. Eastburn, of Solebury, and Sophia, daughter of John B. 
Pugh. 

GAAR—MATTHEWS.—Twelfth month 24th, 1885, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Samuel W.,son of Abram and Agnes Gaar, and Mary E., 
daughter of Edward R. and Rachel M. Matthews, all of 
Richmond, Indiana. 

HATTON—FOUNTAIN.—With the approbation of 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting, on Twelfth month 24th, 
1885, Edmund E. Hatton, youngest son of Robert and Su- 
sanna E. Hatton, and Alvertia Fountain, daughter of the 
late John C. and Mary Fountain, of Talbot county, Md. 

SPEAKMAN—WALTER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in Media, on Twelfth month 24th, accord- 
ing to the order of the Society of Friends, under the care 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, Thomas H. Speakman and 
Anna M. Walter. 


DEATHS. 

BARNES.—Twelfth month 18th, in Philadelphia, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Allen Hibberd, D. F. Barnes, 
in his 68th year. 

BUCKMAN.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, 
Pa., on Twelfth month 2ist, 1885, Samuel Buckman, in the 
91st year of his age; a member of Makefield Montbly Meet- 
ing since its first establishment in 1818. 

COMLY.—In Byberry, on the morning of Twelfth 
month 23d, 1885, Lester Comly, in his 48th year; a valua- 
ble member of Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

GOULD.—Twelfth month 23d, 1885, at a iL) 
Lydia Ann Gould, in her 78th year. 


GILL.—Twelfth month 20th, at the residence of her 
nephew, John Borton, Woodstown, N. J., Sarah Ann Gill, of 
Philadelphia. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Marlton, N. J., Twelfth month 22d, 
1885, William C. Lippincott, in his 724 year. 

*MORRIS.—At Germantown, Pa., Twelfth month 23d, 
1885, Joshua H. Morris, in his 64th year ; eldest son of the 
late Anthony P. and Anne Morris. 

RICHARDS.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 234d, 
Lizzie, wife of Samuel R. Richards. 

ROBERTS.—Twelfth month 23d, 1885, Elihu Roberts, 
aged 72, brother-in-law of the late David Pettit. 

WORRELL.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth month 
27th, 1885, Lewis L. Worrell, in his 77th year. 

WRIGHT.—Twelfth month 15th, at his residence, 73 
Remsen street, Brooklyn, Aaron Wright, M. D., aged 75 
years. 

He was the son of Jonathan and Mary Wright, and was 
born at Monallen, Adams county, Pennsylvania, Ninth 
month 30th, 1810. The family moved when he was four 
years of age to Springboro, Warren county, Ohio. He was 
@ graduate of the medical department of Yale College in 
1836, and practiced his profession a few years at Richmond, 
Indiana, and at Springfield, Ohio. He went to New York 
city in 1839, and married Mary, daughter of Amos Willets 
in 1840. After practicing seventeen years in New York, he 
returned to Springboro, Ohio, in 1857. He changed his res- 


idence to Brooklyn in 1880, where he passed the rémaining 
years of his life. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
First mo. 3p. No.1. 

JOSIAH AND THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 
READ 2d Kings, 224 chapter, verses1to13. Golden Text: “He did 

that which was right in the sight of the Lo 

‘ 2d Kings, 22d chapter, Ist verse. 

WE take again the thread-of Jewish history. Ma- 
uasseh, who succeeded Hezekiah, turned away from 
the reforms institated by his father and gave himself 
up to the vices and idolatries that had brought so 
much evil upon the nation. He is charged with the 
death of the noble and inspired prophet Isaiah, who 
after he had lived beyond a hundred years was mar- 
tyred by being sawed in two. Thomas Ellwood says, 
that “not improbably the author of the Hebrews 
might refer to this when he writes: ‘They weresawn 
asunder.’”’ 

The iniquities of Manasseh were very great, oe his 
overthrow came suddenly, as did that of his son Amon 
who succeeded him,—ruling abouttwo years. After 
his death, which was by .vioience his son Josiah, 
a child of eight years, was proclaimed king. At this 
early age the power and authority of th« kingdom 
must rest upon the counselors and guardians of the 
young king, and well for him as it was for the nation, 
these were wisé and god-fearing. The name of Jo- 
siah’s mothér is handed down in connection with his 
own as showing she--was worthy of being remem- 
bered—her name Jedidah: meaning “ one beloved.” 
Huldah, the prophetess, lived at this time, and was 
often consulted in the affairs of the nation.» Jeremiah 
and Zephaniah were the prophets, and Hilkiab, a de- 
vout man, was the high: priest. dz 

Under such good influences Josiah grew to man- 
hood a zealous defender of the worship of Jehovah. 
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When he assumed control of the kingdom, he began 
the reformation for which his reign was so conspicu- 
ous. In this work the book of the law was found 
after it had lain unnoticed for two hundred years. 
This is believed to have been the book of Deuteron- 
omy. The king, when he read it, and saw how the 
nation had departed from the law as therein laid 
down, sent forth a proclamation for all the people of 
Judah and Samaria to gather at the temple, and a 
great concourse came. The king read the words of 
the law and he and all the people made a covenant 
with God to observe what was written. But the na- 
tion had strayed so far from the right way that the 
king found great labor and constant care in preser- 
ving the true worship. It was this king who was 
prophesied of by name more than three hundred 
years before his birth. (I Kings 13; 2.) 

When all the work was accomplished (the king 
being then in his twenty-sixth year), the Passover 
was observed in Jerusalem, and no such Passover had 
been kept since the days of Samuel the prophet. 

The dates given for the occurrences of this lesson 
are, 640 to 624 B.C. Thecity of Byzantium was 
founded a little before the earlier date. 

This lesson teaches: The value of wise and good 
counselors. That the young, whose hearts are free 
from evil desires, will seek the counsel and advice of 
good men. That a good mother is one of the great- 
est blessings toa young man. That God will always 
help those who earnestly seek to know his will, and 
to faithfully perform it. 


First mo. 10TH. No. 2. 
JEREMIAH PREDICTING THE CAPTIVITY. 

READ Jeremiah &, 20-22; 9, 1-16. Golden Text : “The harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.”"—Jer. 8, 20. 

JEREMIAH was a priest as well asa prophet. He 
was called at an early age and continued to declare 
the message of Jehovah to his unfaithful and rebel- 
lious people 52 years, beginning in the latter part of 

the reign of Josiah. 

The prophecy of our lesson was given forth in the 
reign ot his son Jehoiakim, who held the govern- 
ment as a tributary of the king of Egypt. Thomas 
Ellwood in his Sacred History says: “ It was the cus- 
tom in those days for the prophets to write out the 
message of the Lord given to them, ang have it posted 
on the gate of the temple, where itremained a defi- 
nite time, that all the people might read and take 
note of it. It was then taken in charge by priests 
whose duty it was to record it in a book. In this 
way the various prophecies of the Old Testament 
were written. Sometimes the priests were careless, 
and neglected to make the record at the proper 
time.” t 

The times were very unsettled, and the people 
were oppressed, and menaced by the more’ powerful 
kings of the neighboring nations, The words of this 
lesson are a dark picture of the grief and sorrow of 
the prophet for the sad condition of his people. He 
was persecuted and thrown into a loathesome prison, 
because he would rebuke and denounce the sins of 
the nation, but like the apostles and preachers, be- 
fore and since his time, Jeremiah could not be turned 
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aside from declaring the whole message of God. His 
life is a fit illustration of the sustaining power of the 
Holy Spirit under the most severe afflictions. “The 
Balm of Gilead” was a balsam which exuded from re- 
sinous trees, and was greatly esteemed in the treat- 
ment of wounds. “A lodging place,”’—a poor, wretch- 
ed shelter by the wayside. “ Wormwood and gall,” 
significant of bitter experiences. Besides Zephaniah 
and Huldah the prophetess, Jeremiah was contempo- 
rary with the prophets Habakkuk, Daniel, Ezekiel, 
and probably Obadiah. The scattering among the 
nations predicted in our lesson was fulfilled 40 years 
later. The date of the prophecies are placed between 
the years 626 to 586 B. C. 

This lesson teaches: The fearful responsibility of 
wasting our opportunities for improvement. The 
sorrowful condition of those who, refusing to listen 
to the entreaties of the Lord’s servants and m.ssen- 
gers, find themselves in the end without God and 
without hope. The compassion of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, who follows us with his love though we stray 
far away from him. 


THE LIBRARY. 

Dean STANLEY WITH THE CHILDREN. By Frances A. 
Humphrey. With five of Stanley’s Sermons to 
Children. 

THIS comely book, from the press of D. Lothrop & 
Co., of Boston, will be welcome to the children gen- 
erally, and surely profitable to them. It is made up 
of the child life and school life of Arthur Stanley, af- 
terward the Dean of Westminister. The Sermons 
for Children which close the volume are beautiful 
compositions, quite level to the comprehension of 
children, and which would be likely to linger long in 
the memory of any child of thoughtfulness and sen- 
sibility. 

The excellent illustrations represent much which 
Westminister Abbey has to show. There is a deli- 
cately beautiful portrait of the good Dean in his old 
age, and of his old teacher, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 


Tae Sirent Soutu; ToGETHER WITH THE FREEDMAN’S 
Case in Equity anp THe Convict Lease System. 
By George W. Cable. 

This“ work, from the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, is a noble, out spoken, frank statement and ac- 
knowledgment of the evils of the situation as it stands 
to-day, and an exhortation to “ move on” in the di- 
rection of life and progress. Says Cable, “The best 
men of the South are coming daily into convictions 
that condemn their own beliefs of yesterday as the 
antiquated artillery of an out grown past, and to the 
present writer, as one who himself found this not 
easy, but hard, to do, it seems no improbability that 
our traditional friends, even before this reply can 
reach them, may be found ranging themselves 
among that number, for the promotion of this revo- 
lution that everybody knows must come. To say 
what must be is to say what will be; and so shall the 
reproach of slavery, the greatest moral mistake made 
by the whole American nation, be swallowed up in 
the honor ofthis noble gain for the cause of humani- 
ty and universal peace.” 
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The cruelties of the Convict Lease System of the 
Southern States are then reviewed in the right spir- 
it, and if it isso thoroughly brought to light, its cru- 
elties exposed by a Southerner, we may hope that 
this thing of horror may be nearing its last days. 
We must thank the author for his bold and clear ar- 
raignment, and can but believe that his voice must 


be potent in bringing upon it the stinging censure of - 


the civilized world. Where great crimes can nestle 
unrebuked in the darkness there is little hope of re- 
form, but in such thorough exposure as .we have here 
there must be hope of the overthrow of the wrong 
at which angels. might weep. 


Views or Rexicion. By Theodore Parker. With an 
Introduction by James Freeman Clarke. 

This work we receive from the American Unita- 
tarian Association. We have read it with much in- 
terest, and are inclined to accept the judgment of J. 
F. Clarke. He considers Parker as having made him- 
self an integral part of two movements which have 
gone into history—the anti-slavery movement in pol- 
itics, and the broadening out of New England theol- 
ogy. “Few persons would now subscribe to his the- 
ology. To many he still seems only partially to un- 
derstand the work of Jesus, and to ignore some of the 
deeper experiences, ofthe human soul. On the other 
hand, the current of what is called ‘advanced 
thought’ has carried others far beyond his position. 
If he were living now, he would be thought by many 
to be much too conservative.” 

Passages of exceeding beauty and originality oc- 
cur in the vigorous writings of this remarkable 
preacher of the by-gone generation. Indeed the 
general tenor of his writing is eloquent and beauti- 
ful. In his discourse on the culture of the Religious 
Powers, he speaks of the influence ofa religious ge- 
nius or, as we should say, of a deeply inspired and 
enlightened soul—a true seer,—upon common minds. 
He says: “Men seem friendlier and God is exceed- 
ingly dear. The magistrates of Jerusalem marveled 
at the conduct of Peter and John, heedful of the 
higher law of God, spite of bonds and imprisonment 
and politicians; but they took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus, and the marvel had 
its explanation. What a dull stupid thing is a can- 
dle! Touch it with fire and then look! Weare all 
of us capable of being lit when some Prometheus 
comes down with the spark of God in his right hand. 
The word of Jesus touched the dull fishermen of 
Galilee, and they flamed into apostles and martyrs.” 

From the discourse on Christianity let uslook at 
this passage: “Christianity is a simple thing, very 
simple. It is absolute, pure morality; absolute, 
pure religion,—the love of man, the love of God_ act- 
ing without let or hindrance. The only creed it lays 
down is the great truth which springs up spontane- 
ous in the holy heart—there isa God. Its watch- 
word is, be perfect as your Father in heaven. The 
only form it demands is a divine life, doing the best 
thing in the best way, from the highest motives ; per- 
fect obedience to the great law of God. Its sanction 
is the voice of God in your heart; the perpetual 
presence of him who made us, and the stars over our 
heads. Christ and the Father abiding within us.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Md., is composed 
of Pipe Creek and Bush Creek preparative meetings. 
Bush Creek preparative meeting has been holding 
its meetings jointly for several years, and Pipe Creek 
preparative meeting for several months. Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting, at its session in Tenth month last, 
also adopted the rule of the equal rights, duties and 
obligations of all its members, and having met in 
joint session, transacted the business of the meeting 
with mucb harmony and condescension, concluding 
to hold all our future meetings jointly. The clerk of 
Women’s Monthly Meeting was directed to have 
their books of record placed in the fire-proof vault in 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Lombard street, Baltimore, 
for safe keeping. 

The Monthly Meeting also decided to appointtwo 
persons, one man and one woman, whose duty it 
shall be to serve the meeting as clerks, and when 
either is absent the other will act in that capacity. 
We are very much pleased with the change, and glad 
we had the courage to make the departure from the 
beaten track. 

We had a very interesting and satisfactory quar- 
terly meeting (Warrington), inthe Eleventh month. 
Sunderland P. Gardner was in attendance with a 
minute, very much to the edification and comfort 
of all present. A number of Friends from other quar- 
terly meetings were also with us. We appreciate the 
fraternal visits, and believe they are strengthening 
to the spiritual life both of visitor and visited. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The students left for their homes on Third-day 
evening, the 22d ult., and will return on Second-day 
next, the 4th inst. 

—Helen Magill’s lecture on “The Importance of 
a Coliege Education for the Average Girl,” on the 
2ist inst., was an earnest plea for the higher educa- 
tion of woman, and was attended by a number of 
friends of the College. 

—The next lecture of the College cause will be de- 
livered by Mary A. Livermore; subject “ Harriet 
Martineau.” 

—John Davis Furnas, a graduate of Swarthmore, 
delivered a lecture on “ Kindness,” in Waynesville 
Meeting-house, Ohio, Twelfth month 12, in the even- 
ing. Other lectures are expected during this winter. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON BY 
JOSEPH MAY. 
TRUTH is eternal, and it is when we so fasteg on the 
truth which is in any man, in any event, in any ele- 
ment in the order of God’s universe, to fasten on it 
and take it in, that it becomes vitally a part of our- 
selves; 80 only that it abides with us and becomes a 
regenerating force, a source of life, a spring of water 
springing up into Eternal life, purifying all our out- 
ward life and making it blossom with kindness and 
beneficence for others, and thought and patience 
and gladness for ourselves. This is what we need to 
take Jesus to otrselves, my friends: not the ancient 
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prophet, not the outward pattern, but the loving 
friend, the internal source of life to our souls... . 
The truth in him out of which the conduct came, 
which inspired the thought, we must appropriate if 
he is to really reach our hearts, and soften and warm 
and regenerate them. How, then, shall he be born 
in our hearts, togladden them, and inspire and make 
them strong? How can I tell, who too, little know? 
I also must seek, by God's help, pressing forward for 
the Christ-life of the spirit. 

But I do not think it will be done by any of us by 
eudden and violent seizures. No; I think we can 
only prepare for his coming, and when our hearts are 
ready the Christ will come into themand abide there 
of bis own will. Ithink we must purge them of 
selfishness, of worldliness, of passion, of all impurity ; 
I think we must take on patience, submigsion, hu- 
mility; I think we must develop fortitude and hero- 
ism: with all gentleness and lovingness: as no one 
was braver, nor none gentler than he. I think we 
must accept all truth and conform ourselves toll 
truth, to make our hearts fit dwelling places for him, 
who lived and died for the truth. I think we must 
do all this, as well as we can patiently, and humbly, 
secretly, and as we do it, wait. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and we hear 
the sound thereof, bat know not whence it cometh, 
norwhither it goeth. So is every one that is born of 
thespirit. We must wait, as servants knowing not 
at what hour their Lord cometh ; Wait,—and I think 
it shall be that some quiet day, we shal] not know 
when he came in, and yet—he shall be there! Asin 
the still night, he shall have come! “I will come to 
you and take up my abode with you,” he said. And 
in that hour we shall know ourselves,—born again. 
MISSIONARY. WORK AMONG THE EPISCO- 

PAL CHURCHSS 

TO those of our readers who have kept themselves 
informed of the religious news of the day, it is prob- 
ably known that mission work, as aduty ofthe church 
to its membership, has been in progress in England 
for probably two years or more. The work is under 
the direct care and oversight of many of the ablest 
and most honored ,of the Episcopal, clergy, and the 
success that has attended the movement in that 
country has encouraged a similar attempt in our 
own. 

. Some of the prominent mission workers in Lon- 
don and other places have come to this country, to 
give the aid that their experience in this line of 
Christian endeavor enables them bring to the work. 
There seems to be an earnest taking hold of the mat- 
ter on the part of bishops and rectors and other lead- 
ersin fhe Episcopal church, which must result in 
permanent good for that body. In Pittsburgh five of 
the churches were open daily during the last week of 
Tenth month. In the city of New York daily ser- 
Vices are held in the churches in various parts of the 
city, and the interest that is being awakened, especial- 
ly among business men, is truly surprising. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the work is the strong 
and searching statement of the reasons why it is un- 
dertaken. As given by the committee appointed by 
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Bishop Potter, in # petated circular, they are as fol- 
lows: 

(1.) A large class of Well-to-do and refined people, 
who have ceased to be, or never have been, ehurch- 


goers 

(2) Formal communicants. 

(3.) The irreligion of the young men of our well- 
to-do families. 

(4.) The evils in the life of men and women in 
fashionable 

(5.) The feeble recognition on the part of masters 
and mistresses of the need of church attendance by 
their servants, resulting largely from a want of care 
for the spiritua] welfare of servants. 

(6.) The evils of class churches, 

47.) The evils which come from the instability of 
charch connection. 

(8.) The lack of opportunity for private prayer, 
consequent upon the condition of our tenement and 
boarding-houges, and the fact that few churches are 
constantly open, 

(9) The want of definite, positive instruction in 
religious duties, and in what practical Christian living 


consists. 
Phi The lack of personal spiritual ministry to the 


(11.) The drain upon the minds, souls, and bodies 
of two classes; (a) of those who give themselves up 
tothe demands of saciety life ; (&) of heap adh sg 
with too much work—unfitting both classes for a 
healthful Christian life. Among the causes of this 
drain we specify late hours; the stores open late Sat- 


urday nights; no Saturday bale bolideages 

(12.) The religious deprivation by the 
large and rapidly increasing portion of the 
called to labor at night, in connection with the home- 
less and the vicious classes abroad under coyer of 
darkness. 

(13.) The wrongs inflicted by employers on their 
employés. 

(14.) The lust of wealth issuing in the manifold 
evils of unscrupulous competition ; over-work, under- 
pay, scamped work and mutual enmity and discon- 
tent between employer and employé. 

(15.) The immorality and irreligion caused by the 
unrighteous denial to a large and increasing class of 
one day’s rest in seven. 

(16.) The prevalence of the sins of intemperance 
and impurity. 

(17.) The special religious difficulties caused by the 
constant flow of immigrants. 

(18,.) "fhe hindrances to the growth of the Chris- 
tian life caysed by our luxuriousness and selfishness. 

(19.) The ostentatious display by church-goers of 
all classes. 

(20.) The want of public spirit, bearing upon both 
Chureb and State. The specific object of the Advent 
Mission was set forth in a circular to the clergy. 

H. C. Porrer, D. D. 

For the benefit of various classes, five or six spe- 
cific services were appointed for Sabbath and as many 
for week days, including communion, addresses to 
communicants, to christian workers, to men only, to 


- women only, to boys only, to parents, to Sabbath 
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school children, t0 empioyers and to employés, also 
services peculiar tothe ritual of the Episcopal church. 
The gatherings have been very large, and a deep in- 
terest seems to have been aroused. 


For Friend@ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SALVATION. 
saved thee from ? ’’—Penn's No Cross No 
f is Chap. 1 Sec. 10. 
(yuma if the Christ hath saved thee, 
From what errors art thou free ? 
From what weakness that enslaved thee, 
Dost thou now forever flee ? 
From the faults thou didst inherit, 
From each unkind word and deed, 
From s vaunting, envious spirit, 
Casting forth its bitter seed ; 
From a greed for worldly treasures, 
From a lack of charity, 
From a thirst for harmful pleasure, 
Hath his grace delivered thee? 


Look within thee! If the cleansing 
Of that power those traits remove, 

In their stead is there dispensing 
Heavenly gifts and heavenly love ; 

If the pure fruits of the spirit— 
Hope and joy and peace are thine ; 

And thy meekness, faith and patience 
All thy will to his resign ; 

Traly then is Christ thy Saviour, 
Truly then hast thou secured 

His salvation and his fayor 
Through the cross thou hast endured. 

Norristown, Pa. L. W. Hitues. 


THE EDEL-WEISS. 
WAS born in my little shroud, 
All woolly, warm, and white ; 
I live in the mist and the cloud, 
I live for my own delight. 


“T see far beneath me crowd 
The Alpine roses red, 

That make the valleys bright, 
And the gentian blue, sun-fed. 


““f bloom for the eagle’s eye, 
I bloom for the daring hand, 
I live but for God, and I die 
Unto Him, and at His couimand !"” 


—Dora GREENWELL. 


re ee Gnatinns that thy Father 
When 


2 clouds OD elu thee gather, 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broxen, 
Always hath He comfort spoken, 
Bettér hath He been for years, 
Than thy fears. 


“Tf you ate fond of wine, you ought to abstain for 


your own sake; and if you are not fond of wine, you 
ought 'to abstain for the sake of others.”—Canon 


TRUE RELIGION. 

A correspondent of Unity gives expression to val- 
uable thought in the following timely words as to 
which is needed in our own times regarding “ real” 
religion: We need not to put joy into our religion, 
for all real religion is joyful ; but we need to put re- 
ligion into joy, lest it deteriorate into frivolity. We 
would not put sorrow into our religion ; but, oh! how 
we need religion in our sorrow! We would not de- 
grade our religion by making it a trade; but we would 
ennoble our trade by snffusing it with our religion. 
Religion is not something outside of us, whose re- 
sponsibilities we may assume or avoid, as we choose; 
—but it is something within us—part of ourselves, for 
whose proper use we are always held responsible, 
whether we will or no. Our duty, therefore, is, not 
to profess religion, but to be religious. Religion has 
not to do solely with a post-mortem life, of which we 
know nothing; but it has chiefly to do with life here 
and now, of which we know so much. We want to 
“get at” young men with such a gospel as this; to 
show them that religion is the wisest common-sense, 
and the noblest manliness ; the grandest enthusiasm 
and the purest.ambition ; that it has, as far as we aré 
concerned, more to do with earth than heaven, with 
the here than the hereafter; more to do with week- 
days than with Sundays, because there are more of 
them ; it has more to do with life than with death; 
more with daily activities than with nightly vigils; 
and more with the home thin with the church. Real 
religion is “out-of-doors” and above board, rather 
than in cells and cloisters; and it is intended for 
common every-day use. “ Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” That 
is its spirit. Such is the genuine metal we would cir- 
culate ; not a spurious coin ;—and it bears with it not 
only the real wealth of this world, but also the prom- 
ise and the prophecy of the world that is yet to come. 


DWELLING TOGETHER IN UNITY. 

THE Higher Life of the Household has no more salient 
point or saving element in the make-up of its every- 
day life, than the simple feature which finds repre- 
sentation in the words of Holy Writ. “ Behold how 
good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together inunity.” By means of the change of 
asingle word in the quoted vetse of Scripture,—that 
of “ households” in the place of “ brethren,” we have 
an expression of greater moment to family life than 
the commands of kings and princes, than the procla- 
mations of presidents and governors, or the behests 
of the most renowned leaders of nations or influen-. 
tial members of worldly communities, large or small, 
wherever found. 

“ Dwelling Together in Unity ” is thesum and sub- 
stance of earthly peace and human happiness, when 
had in connection with the all-important feature of 
domestic life. Food may be abundant and well 
served ; there may be good cooking; cleanliness may 
abide in every department, the couch may be downy 
and inviting; the table be elegantly and expensively. 
spfead and the service excellent; the library richly. 
appointed and well filled ; the furniture comfortable, 
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of tasteful design and pattern and well arranged ; the 
drapery heavy and hung in graceful folds : acquaint- 
ances pleasant, friends plentiful and! agreeable, but 
what availeth all these if the household may not 
Dwell Together in Unity—in harmony of plan and 
purpose, with thoughtful consideration for each oth- 
ers’ wants; of shortcomings to pass by unnoticed; 
careful of speech and action, respectful of rights and 
privileges, tender in thought and affectionate in ex- 
pression, not only when everything passes smooth- 
ly, but when vexations, crosses and trials come to the 
surface, as they must and will, in the daily round of 
duty of household life? 

“ Utopia,” says some one, after listening to this de- 
tail of expectation andinterrogation. Notatall. Or 
rather it is an Utopia that may be found in any and 
every household where each inmate sincerely and 
earnestly desires and solemnly decides to Dwell To- 
gether in Unity. It is both wide of the mark and idle 
to say that worldly weakness and the imperfections 
of humanity will not admit of any such perfection in 
domestic life as we are marking out on the printed 
pages before us. We know that truth, and that not 
only possibility but certainty of accomplishment lies 
in the direction here indicated,and in maintenance 
of our position, we rest not on the theory or specula- 
tion, but speak of that of which we know. Let us il- 
lustrate from life. 

We have in mind at this writing, a home made 
up of young and old of both sexes. It comprises 
eight souls, and compasses in its complete catalogue 
the sacred trinity of men, women and children. In 
detail, then, in this family circle of eight persons, 
there are two mothers’-in-law,—those terrible beings, 
according to the newspaper funny men ofthe period, 
—one father-in-law, three mothers, two fathers, two 
grandmothers, one grandfather, three daughters, two 
sons and three generations, covering ages from three 
years to sixty and over. And these all Dwell To- 
gether in Unity. Do you ask, patient reader, for the 
formula, mixture or recipe by means of which this 
desired end is wrought out? Well, here itis. One 
pa?t and a large one, of Well Grounded Family A ffec- 
tion, well assimilated with more or less Thoughtful 
Consideration, and a large supply of well sifted Char- 
ity, enough to cover from sight the petty foibles and 
little weaknesses of humanity. This preparation, 
when taken after being well shaken together, in a 
spirit of determination that, whatever may come, no 
strifes or dissensions, no jealousies or bickerings shall 
cross the threshold inwardly, will keep the atmos- 
phere of the household so peaceful and pure that 
they who abide there may dwell together in unity. 

One of the pleasantest and most highly prized 
privileges of the head of this household is to be able 
to say, what few others can say truthfully, in such 
minute detail and circumstances, that for a long 
series of years he never returned to his home with- 
out finding the family hand of welcome extended at 
the railway station or some other outpost, and that 
the crossing of the threshold was and is, the signal 
for the appearance of smiling faces, glad voices and 
pleasant greetings. 

And the family adieus are cut off from the same 


pattern, into which are woven the colors of regard 
and affection, fadeless and ineffaceable. Blessings 
float out on wavings from balconies or windows of 
the home whenever the railway train bears one away 
from the household realm. And how these wafted 
blessings rest like balm on the wounds and bruises 
which come here and there, during the days of ab- 
sence, in the fierce struggle of business life. How 
they nerve and strengthen the flagging spirits and 
help to stay uplifted hands until the going down of 
the sun of daily exertion. Blessings, how restful in 
hours of weariness and exhaustion, and how comfort- 
ing in moments of discouragement and perplexity.— 
Good Housekeeping. 


BISHOP TAYLOR IN AFRICA, 


Extract from a Letter to the Christian Standard : 

“ Of the thirty-one, all except Mrs. Minnie Mead, 
who has six children to care for, have had a siege of 
the African fever. I have not had it, but I am not 
included in the thirty-one; count me. one, and we 
have thirty-two at the front; we have alsoa fine mis- 
sionary apprentice from Liberia, Henry Kelly. But 
the thirty-two are from the United States. J have 
had no touch of African fever that I am aware of, but I 
have suffered here for want of fruit,.as I do every spring 
in the United States between the time of exhausting 
the old crop and the bringing in of the new. Fruit 
ought to be plentiful here at all times, but it is not 
cultivated to any great extent, and scarcely at all in- 
land where I have been for months, So, from indi- 
gestion and constipation (not at all peculiar to my 
African experience), and the wear and tear of mind 
and muscle to which I have been subjected for so 
many months, I have becomea mere skeleton of what 
you saw me, having lost fifty-one pounds of my form- 
er self. Still, I can fulfil the proverb: ‘A poor dog 
fora long chase.’ I expect to start next week ona 
tramp of one hundred and thirty miles, and soon to 
retrace my steps one hundred and thirty miles. I be- 
lieve it is conceded that I am the best walker in our 
crowd ; I generally lead, but have a lot of good men 
who follow and keep up. In this country everybody 
who makes any pretension to respectability is carried 
by two men, with alternations of four more, in what 
is known here as a ‘ toporya.’ We cannot afford that ; 
I set the example, and all my men follow it, of walk - 
ing. Our ladies are carried, not being equal to the 


task of heavy marching. 


Our present line of missions will extend inland 
from Loando three hundred and seventy miles; 
thence as the Lord shall lead us and supply fresh 
workers from home year by year, we shall go on 
planting for God through the interior of the contin- 
ent. This, as I expected while in America it would 
be, is coming to pass, giving us a line of communica- 
tions with the coast which will help us more rapidly 
to found missions in the interior. God will make a 
success of this work worthy of himself and his meth- 
ods.” 

[Since this was written, Bishop Taylor, having re- 
ceived a gift of $8000 for his work, has gone to Lis- 
bon, Portugal, to confer with the owner of a property 








at Loando, where he proposes to erect a mission 
school-house. } 


IN A PERSIAN STREET. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN, recently United States minis- 
ter at the court of Persia, describes bis impressions 
ofthat country in the Century. From an illustrated 
paper in the number on Teherdn we take the follow- 
ing: “In such a qimate as that of Teheran life is 
naturally passed chiefly in the openair. The chill of 
winter, rarely severe, seems to make little difference 
in the habits of the people. The shops are all open 
to the streets ; the customers stand outside, and even 
the shop-keeper attends to most of his business from 
the exterior of the shop. If he is a baker, grocer, or 
costermonger, in all probability he and the customer 
both stand in the street, retreatinginto the shoponly 
when a string of camels or a dashing cortége forces 
theth to move out of the way. A carpenter may fre- 
quently be seen arranging a piece of joinery on the 
pavement in front of his shop. Theschools often in 
no-wise differ from the shops; in the midst ofa 
crowded thoroughfare one may see twenty or thirty 
lads seated on their heelsrepeating the lesson together 
in monotonous tone. 

“ Another common sight in the streets of TeherAn 
is the itinerant barber. The Koran enjoins the mas- 
culine Mohammedan to shave his crown. The Sun- 
nees shave the entire head excepting a long lock in 
the centre whereby, it is said, the archangel may 
pluck them out of the grave. Butthe Sheahs or Per- 
sian Mussulmans shave from the forehead to the nape 
of the neck, leaving a highly prized lock on each side. 
It is, therefore, common to see a man of the lower 
classes seated on the pavement, going through the 
operation of having his headshaved. The remaining 
hair and the beard are dyed, and it is rare that one 
sees gray hairsin Teherfn. The first tint applied is 
henna, an orange-yellow vegetable dye. Many con- 
sider this so handsome asto prefer it without the 
further application of indigo which most select. The 
last tint, combined with the henna, imparts a dura- 
ble and rather agreeable dark-brown color to the 
hair. The women also have their hair dyed and join 
the eyebrows with the pencil. All classes make use 
of the bath at least once a week, the wealthy having 
steam-baths attached to their dwellings. No Chris- 
tian is ever permitted admittance to the baths of the 
Persians. The public baths answer the purpose of 
clubs and sewing circles; the women go in the morn- 
ing, taxe their sewing with them, and, after being 
thoroughly steamed and scrubbed, devote several 
hours to smoking the kalidn, embroidering, and dis- 
cussing the scandal of the neighborhood, which they 
assiduously circulate on their return home. 

“ Another street sight of Teheran is the tea-house, 
equivalent to the coffee-house of Constantinople or 
the beer-garden of Munich. These establishments 
are generally thronged towards the close of the day. 

“Both wine-drinking and card-playing are forbid- 
den to true believers; and, therefore, neither is seen 
in these places of public resort. But both are freely 
indulged in at home. 
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“‘Another characteristic sight in the streets of 
Teheran is the bread. Persian bread is made in sheets 
the thickness of sole leather ; the best quality is some- 
what thinner. It is formed in the shape and size of 
a side cfleather. The baker with bare arms dexter- 
ously raises a sheet of this dough from the counter 
where it is rolled out, tosses and rolls it over his left 
arm until reduced to the proper tenuity. With a 
rapid fling of both arms he then spreads it over the 
hot floor of the oven. Ina few moments it is baked 
and spread out to cool. If there is aconvenient ledge 
in the street near the shop, one may see it covered 
with layers of bread. This bread is cheap, one cent 
a sheet, and what is more it is sweet and nourishing, 
and, with curds, cheese, and fruit, forms a staple ar- 
ticle of diet with a large part of the population. Con- 
sequently, one constantly meets with people carrying 
sheets of bread home with them, the women holding 
them in front like leather aprons. 


HOLDING FAST. 


HOLD fast your faith in God? This is the great sheet 
anchor of the soul, the steadying influence in life. 
You may not be able to comprehend even as much 
of God as you seem to see; but the universe, of which 
our world and all worlds form a part, is so full of 
wonder, beauty, and mystery that we can make no 
mistake in regarding belief in God as a necessity of 
our being. Faith here is based on the amplest knowl- 
edge, and on indications of his existence far trans- 
cending our power even to describe, much less to 
comprehend. You may seem neglected, forgotten, 
hardly beset, unjustly dealt with ; but hold fast: 
“* The clouds you so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 
“ His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


Above all hold fast by your faith in life beyond 
the grave. It isan unspeakable consolation to feel 
that this is true; and you have warrant enough for it. 
At any rate, you may hold fast by the conviction that, 
if there is a life beyond the grave, it must be a life of 
progress; for all life tends onward and upward. Trust 
all to the beautiful new life on the other side. Have 
you sent father or mother or husband or wife or little 
child thither? Ah, do not sorrow for them, and 
wonder and doubt and fear and hang down your 
head, as for the light of your life gone out. They 
have all received their great promotion, and you are 
passing on to yours. 

There are many things in life that are doubtful ; 
and it is, at times, as much as we can do to feel our 
way. But one thing we may always be sure of,—that 
a Power, greatand wonderful and wise and benefi- 
cent, brought us here, and will take us hence. Hold 
that fast. The more you ponder it, the more it will 
help and console and bless you. And, as for those 
who have gone, remember what Jesus said,—“I go to 
prepare a place for you; and I will come again, and 


_ receive you unto myself.” He said that as a loving 
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brother to the men loved him; andso may all 
our dear ones say. “It has been said that army sur- 
geons and nurses have remarked that, when the sick 
or wounded soldiers grow delirious in the hospital 
tents, they commonly dream of home, ‘babble of 
green fields,’ and imagine themselves farawayat some 


white-walled farm-house, with father, mother, broth- 


ers, and sisters about them, In this 
takes a pleasing shape; many ad soldier, 
whose mother was never¢asee his dead know 
his last resting-place, h away dreaming that 
her arms were about him amd her lips pouring mes- 
sages into his ear.” Has it only been a dream? “ Hold 
fast that which thou hast.”—Jonn Pace Hoprs, 
the Christian Register. 


PROFITS OF TIMBER GROWING. 

IN a former article I spoke of the profits of timber 
growing, and gave some figures I could vouch for, to 
show that in many localities the planting of timber is 
likely to prove one of the safest and most profitable 
investments that the farmercan make. The past 
season has furnished strong proofs of another advant- 
age of timber belts, which is of sufficient importance 
to have large influence in inducing farmers to plant 
timber. I refer to the protection which timber affords 
to winter grain, grasses and stock. 

It is known to all readers of agricultural papers 
that through a large breadth of our best farming lands 
more grain was winter killed during the past winter 
than was ever known in a single season before. My 
own county of Butler, Ohio, suffered as much, per- 
haps, as any, more than half the winter grain being 
killed. As crop reporter for the Department at 
Washington, I paid close attention to the condition 
of grain, and I found that invariably when I found a 
field that promised a profitable yield, it was due to 
the protection of timber. Even a tall hedge alongthe 
side of a field saved a wide belt, and when a field 
could be found with timber on the west and north it 
was but little injured, even though extending sixty 
or eighty rods. Early seeding and fine condition the 
previous autumn, liberal manuring and the most 
thorough preparation of seed bed, all counted for 
nothing, but wherever a timber belt was found bor- 
dering a field, there was a good ¢rop. This confirms 
astatement made by Professor Townshend in a lecture 
before the agricultural class at the State University, 
that “on the prairie lands of the west it had been 
found that with one sixth of the land planted in tim- 
ber, the remaining five sixthé produced as much grain 
as the entire amount without the protection of the 
timber.”— Vick’s Magazine. 


That which the people called Quakers lay down, 
as a main fundamental in religion is this: That God 
through Christ hath placed a principle in every man, 
to inform him of his duty, and to enable him to do it; 
and that those that live up to this principle are the 
people of God, and those that live in disobedience to 
it are not God’s people, whatever mame they may 
bear, or profession they may make of religion. This 
is their ancient, first and standing testimony: with 
this they began, and this they bore, and do bear, to 
the world.— William Penn. 


death 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A traveling news item runs as follows: The twelve 
children of the late A. B. Fox, of Gowanda, N. Y., none of 
whom is less than six feet high, the lightest one weighing 
256 pounds, are to have a reunion. Their parents lived to- 
gethersixty years, the father dying at the age of 80, and 
hiswidow the next day, at thesame age. Old Mr. Fox was 
six feet two inches high and weighed 250 pounds. The 
twelve children are all married, and one has six ohil- 


dren. One of these,.aged 17 years, is six feet three inches 
high. There are two years between the ages of the twelve 
children, and the same distance between the ages of all 


Se Se Vettes of South Australia willeele- 
brate the of Methodism into that part of the 


continent. They bave in South Australia, 336 churches 
js preaching places, seventy-five ministers and 398 local 

members, and 48,000 attendants. A fund 
of ( ‘to be raised to pay off Church debts, and 
start a college. 

—tThe largest vine in the world is said to be one grow- 
ing at Oys (Portagal), whi in bearing since 1802. 
Its maximum yield was in 18 which year it prodaced 
a sufficient quantity of grapes to make 165 gallons of wine ; 
in 1874, 146} gallons, and in 1834 0nly 79} gallons. It covers 
an area of 5315 square feet, and the stem at the base meas- 
ures 6} feet in cireumference.—Publie Opinion, Londen. 


—Luminous trees are reported to be growing in a val- 
ley near Tuscarora, Ney. At certain seasons the foliage 
gives out sufficient light té enable any one near at haud 
to read small print, while the luminous general effect may 
be perceived some miles distant. The phenomenon is at- 
tributed to parasites. 


—According to the latest official statement published by 
the authorities of Russia, there are in that country not less 
than 14,000 square miles of oil-producing land, but of this 
vast territory the field at Baku is the only one worked, and 
even this covers only the limited space of some three and 
one-half square miles. The output is enormous, and the 
fact is stated by one who witnessed the opening of a well 
in that locality that acolamn of oil spurted to a height of 
a hundred feet, carrying great stones with it, the flow con- 
tinuing until a large lake of petroleum was formed. The 
product is refined on the spot, the residue being used as 
fuel for steamers and railways. 


—We have recently had several cases of a peculiar her- 
petic eruption about the lips of children, and which we 
have satisfied ourselves were due to cheaply dyed gloves. 
The children wearing these gloves rubbed their mouths 
with them. The rash could be produced at will. When 
the gloves were taken off and not worn for some time there 
was norash. When, on the other hand, the gloves were 
worn and the children repeated the practice the rash re- 
turned. Clearly it wasa case of cause and effect. Owing 
to competition manufacturers endeavor to cut down ex- 
pense of production by using the cheapest form of dye, and 
the public support them by buying cheap products. There 
is not much economy in this, however. The old proverb 
should be remembered—cheap and egnES 
Medical Journal. 

. —At a meeting of the Philadelphia Board of Public 
Education, on the 2ist ult.,a resolution was. adopted, as 
the judgment of the Board, that sewing should be main- 
tained as now organized as a part of the regular course of 
instruction in the public schools. 





